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and in some cases the separation was obviously-
painful. She declares that it was never a trial to her
to have been cut off from what is called the " world,"
and thinks that she " never loved her fellow-creatures
the less for it." Still she has a " peculiar regard " for
those who stood by her at the time. "The list of
those who did so," she adds, " is a short one, so that I
can often and easily recall it." She explains a few
days afterwards that she has made it a rule never to
pay visits. " Without a carriage, and with my easily
perturbed health, London distances would make any
other rule quite irreconcilable for me with any
efficient use of my days, and I am obliged to give
up the few visits which would be really attractive
and fruitful in order to avoid the many visits which
would be the reverse." Other reasons for the same
course are obvious; but those mentioned were, no
doubt, genuine and sufficient. The rest of her life was
passed with very little indulgence in society. Lewes's
children formed part of the household, though they
were mainly educated abroad. They were on thoroughly
affectionate terms with her ; and, for the-most part, she
led a quiet domestic life, finding her chief recreation
in music. She read, she says, slowly; but she read
much, eschewing most modern literature of the lighter
kind, and absorbing very thoroughly what she did
read. The Life, afterwards published by Mr. Cross,
was made upon the plan, no doubt the right one, of
telling her story from her own letters. There were,
however, few incidents to be told; and Lewes under-
took most of her correspondence. One result is that
comparatively little is told in her letters of her later
mental history. A great part of the correspondence